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Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. Mo- 
pilizing the productive resources 
of a great nation of free people for 
war is a tough job at best but in 
this weird atmosphere of uncer- 
iainty and indecision, created by 
pur enemies in Moscow, we find 
Dreparations for war — a war that 
iil of us hope not to fight—ex- 
remely difficult. 

When Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
eft his post as president of Gen- 
ral Electric to become the execu- 
ive head of our mobilization 
ffort he undertook a_ gigantic 
ask. Under him were two impotrt- 
‘mt boards—the Wage Stabiliza- 
ion Board and the Economic Sta- 
ilization Agency, both balanced 
vith representatives of labor, 
sgsiness and the public. He then 
pointed two special assistants, 
éeneral Lucius Clay, formerly in 
marge of our occupation army in 
éermany, and Sidney Weinberg, a 
Yall Street business executive. 


On January 25th, Economic Sta- 
filizer Eric Johnston, Wage Stabi- 
zer Cyrus Ching and Price Stabi- 
er Michael DiSalle issued an 
cder freezing both wages and 
tices. The representatives of or- 
anized labor denounced the price 
eze as inadequate and the wage 
abilization formula as unfair in 
e face of rising prices. 

|Finally, on Wednesday, Febru- 
'y 28th, the newly formed United 
hbor Policy Committee, repre- 
ting nearly all of organized 
bor, walked out of their defense 
sts in the government. 

‘Seven hundred members of or- 
ized labor ate meeting here in 
iashington, today and tomorrow, ’ 
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The Role of Labor and Business in 
‘ Our National Defense 


to agree on the kind of defense or- 
ganization they feel we should 
have. We'll hear about this in 
just a moment from Mr. Al Hayes. 
The role of business in the defense 
effort will be stated by Mr. Robert 
Whitney. 

Mr. Hayes is the International 
President of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and co- 
chairman of the United Labor 
Policy Committee. He’s a native 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
started work as a machinist ap- 
prentice at the age of 17, and 
joined the union, of which he later 
became president. We are happy 
to welcome to Town Meeting Mr. 
Al Hayes and hope he’ll tell us 
just what type of defense organiza- 
tion labor feels we need, Mr. 
Hayes. 


Mr. Hayes: 


I want to make it crystal clear 
at the start that I believe both in- 
dustry and labor, and every other 
group in our society, should par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in our 
country’s defense effort. 

If America loses in this struggle 
for freedom, then the plain people 
of America will lose most, because 
it is a basic fact of history that 
those citizens with the least 
wealth, the least power and the 
least influence benefit most from 
a free, democratic form of govern- 
ment like ours. 

I know that labor is willing to 
make whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary to win and I believe that the 
overwhelming majority of the plain 
people are willing to make such 
sacrifices. But sacrifices by labor 
alone, sacrifices by the plain people 
alone, will not be enough to win 


this struggle against an arrogant, 
ruthless dictatorship. Every group, 
including industry and business, 
must also make comparable 
sacrifices. 

We do not have that kind of 
equal sacrifice in the present de- 
fense mobilization program. Look 
at the present sky-high uncon- 
trolled profit levels, look at the 
outrageous unfrozen prices now 
being paid by all of us for prac- 
tically everything we buy. Then 
look at the wage levels and the 
small fixed incomes made up of 
57-cent dollars on which the great 
majority of Americans have to 
live. I do not consider it equality 
of sacrifice if, as a result of these 
high prices and high profits, one 

' group in the population has to do 
without:some of the necessities of 
life—food, clothing and shelter— 
while another group ‘“‘economizes”’ 
by laying off a servant, closing a 
summer home, drydocking a yacht, 
ot getting along with last season’s 
mink coat. 

And as we ask for defense mo- 
bilization policy to protect our 
~way of life, based on equality of 
“sacrifice, we also ask for a say in 
the formulation of that policy. We 
do not want supreme authority, 
ibut I believe we should be given 
a voice equal to that of industry. 
We want equality of responsibility 
as well as equality of sacrifice. 

We believe that not just labor 
but the great majority of the 
American people want a stable 
economy. We want an effective 
price control program—the kind 
of price control that will hold 
the line against high prices. And 
so do most American families. We 
cannot accept a rigid wage 
formula that freezes our wages and 
salaries while prices and_ profits 
continue to go up and up and up. 
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Most Americans are in the same 
boat we are. | 

We want a fair tax law, a law 
that will tax all groups, justly, not 
a law that shifts the burden of 
taxation onto the backs of those in 
the low income groups. Most 


Americans will agree on that. | 


We want effective rent control 
to protect families whose incomes 
are frozen. So does every fair- 
minded American. | 

We want a real excess profits 
tax, an excess profits tax that will 
make it impossible for any corpor- 
pation to profiteer out of the na- 
tion’s emergency. So do most 
Americans. | 

We want a voluntary program 
for handling civilian manpower 
problems. And we believe most 
Americans do also. 


Normally, in the United States, 
all of as have a voice in the affairs 
of our government. In an emer- 
gency, when it is considered neces- 
sary for us to give up some of our 
normal freedoms, when our Gov- 
ernment must wield tremendous 
power over the whole workings 
of our economy, the plain, average 
people must be given equal repre- 
sentation in the exercise of that 
power. What other guarantee do 
we have that some group will not 
infiltrate the Government and use 
its power for its own selfish ends? 

Unless this guarantee is given. 
we are sacrificing democracy in 
order tu save democracy. The 
world crisis and our resulting de- 
fense program is a fight for de 
mocracy. It is a struggle against 
one-sided dictatorship. We are 
willing to fight a war to prevent 
that kind of government being im- 
posed on other countries of the 
world, where freedom is still pos 
sible. We can never win this strug 


gle for freedom if we tolerate, in 
jour own defense program here at 
home, the very methods we fear 
and oppose abroad. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Hayes, for this 
brief statement of labor’s idea of 
what is needed in this defense 
production program. 
| Our next speaker was a member 
pf the War Production Board in 
1942 and was put in charge of 
selling the Controlled Materials 
Plan to the manufacturing execu- 
tives of the nation. In 1943 he 
served as promotion director of 
the McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany but returned to Washington 
av the request of Mr. Jesse Jones 
to help set up the disposal system 
for war surplus property. His next 
job was to organize the Encyclo- 
sedia Britannica Press in Chicago 
and New York before joining the 
National Sales Executives of which 
ne was elected president in June 
>f 1948. The membership of the 
.rganization has grown from 6,000 
-¢ 16,000 since he became its chief 
=xecutive. These members repre- 
sent two million salesmen who sell 
the products produced by organ- 
zed labor and management. We 
-ertainly welcome his views on to- 
night’s question, Mr. Bob Whitney. 


Mr. Whitney: 


This Town Meeting is a true 
xample of what we are defending 
n this country. The fact that we 
ire a republic with every segment 
of a free people represented in 
eligion, government, industry, 
-ducation, agriculture, distribution, 
ind labor has been our strength 
ind the foundation on which we 
ave built the highest standard of 
iving in history. 

Every segment being represented 


points to the great need for leader- 
ship. There is no question that we- 
need leadership. Whether leaders 
come from labor or -from litte 
business, farmers or from big busi- 
ness or government, their qualifica- 
tions must earn the respect not 
only of those they represent but 
those they must work with during 
these trying times. 

We didn’t have that kind of 
leadership for many months. We 
lacked men who had the experi- 
ence of dealing with thousands of 
people, of making fast and sound 
decisions, of solving big problems, 
of using the necessary objective 
point of view. We lacked men who 
were respected not only in the 
halls of government, labor and 
industry, but by the American 
people as well. 

Mr. Hayes, as co-chairman of 
the Labor Policy Committee ap- 
pointed to represent labor, now 
takes issue not only with the job 
being done but also with the De- 
fense Act itself. Mr. Hayes’ asso- 
ciates now criticize the public- 
spirited leaders, who are trying 
their God-given best to adminis- 


‘ter this Act. They point out that 


wages and price controls shouldn’t 
be tied together. Labor states they 
seek to put manpower controls 
back in the department of labor, 
where, incidentally, they have been 
all the time, with the added excep- 
tion of whether or not your son is 
to be called in the draft. Yes, these 
and the questions of profits and 
taxes are all on the list of griev- 
ances and objectives as to what 
labor wants. 

Tonight, I’d like to remind Mr. 
Hayes, and his associates, that the 
Defense Act was passed by a Con- 
gress elected, with labor support in 
1948, that it was signed by the 
President whom they helped elect 
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and it is being administered by ap- 
pointees of that President. 

Evidence on all sides shows that 
business is trying to cooperate, to 
pull together. Business men from 
all walks of life whether big or 
little, medium or even some of 
those being forced out of business 
because of a lack of materials are 
taking defense jobs, working in 
Washington and in the regional 
offices of both the Defense Pro- 
duction and Wage Stabilization 
Authorities to try to do a better 
job for all the people, little and 
big. We as sales executives, think 
this job ahead, job for all the people 
will be done better by the people 
if labor, management, agriculture 
and distribution do less demand- 
ing and pull together. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Whitney. Few 
journalists in America are as com- 
petent and adept at asking ques- 
tions as the members of the Wash- 
ington press. Our special inter- 
rogators this evening, Mr. John 
C. Henry, Sunday Editor of The 
Washington Star and Mr. Richard 
L. Strout, member of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, ate here to ask 
questions of both our speakers and 
we'll take them before we take the 
questions from our audience. Mr. 
Henry? 


Mr. Henry: I’d like to ask Mr. 
Hayes what he thinks has been the 
effect of a stalemate, of nearly 
four weeks now, in the mobiliza- 
tion program. 


Mr. Hayes: I think the effect 
has been very good in the inter- 
ests of the American people. I 
think that without that stalemate 
it would have been impossible to 
bring about any equitable revisions 


in any of the mobilization agencies. 
1 think that has been accomplished 
to a point up to this date. 


Mr. Henry: May I ask one more 
question? What will happen if 
this deadlock continues very much 
longer? Will it be followed by 
strikes or production slow-downs, 
or work stoppages? 


Mr. Hayes: I would say that 
would depend upon what those in 
charge of the mobilization agencies 
do from this day forward. Unless 
they do something about price con- 
trol, unless they do something 
about wage contrél, I think that 
many of the plain people in this 
country are going to rebel in one 
manner or another. i 


Mr. Strout: Mr. Hayes, a good 
many people want to know if the 
price of lJabor’s cooperation is a 
dismissal of Charles E. Wilson? 
In other words, is this a personal 
controversy, or is this a contro- 
versy over matter of principle? 


Mr. Hayes: Mr. Strout, this is 
not a personal controversy. It’s a 
controversy on a matter of prin- 
ciple. We have never asked for 
Mr. Wilson’s removal, and we 
don’t intend to ask for Mr. Wil- 


son’s removal. 


Mr. Strout: Does that go, too, 
for General Clay? 


Mr. Hayes: We certainly have 
never asked for General Clay’s re- 
moval. We certainly do want 
people, who understand the prob- 
lems of the plain people in this 
country, to make policy in addi- 
tion to men like Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Clay, who understand the 
other side of our economy only. 


Mr. Whitney: Well, I’d like to 
say that I believe Mr. Wilson 


derstands the common people as 
oll. After all, he started in Hell’s 
tchen and worked his way up 
rough the General Electric Cor- 
ration. And I believe that he, 
>, understands the common 
ople. JI think the fact is that 
is trying to be objective in his 
int of view and not represent 
y individual group but look at 
; nation’s picture as a whole. I 
nk that is the fair thing and 
ybody who has been given a 
k like that by our President 
ist look at this from an objec- 
€ point of view not from any 
2 segment. 


Mr. Hayes: Mr. Wilson has been 
removed from the common 
sple for many, many years. He’s 
2 an executive of the General 
etric Company for a much 
ger period than he’s been with 
common people, and he cer- 
aly can’t divorce himself from 
experience, from the training, 
i from the sentiment of those 
t+ he associated with in that 
sacity. I think that the General 
citric Company’s attitude toward 
or unions as expressed almost 
=kly in their employee bulletins, 
their employee letters, has 
1onstrated Mr. Wilson’s view, 
only toward organized labor, 
toward the plain people of 
; country. 


Ar. Whitney: Mr. Hayes, I don’t 
ieve that you can question Mr. 
{son’s point of view when you 
sider the fact that industry 
If, today, is on his doorstep 
ing him in regard to some of 
policies of prices, and that 
Il business itself, which is rep- 
snted by three million firms 
‘his country, also looks to Mr. 
Ison as a representative of 
ts. Sure he came from “big 
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business” just like your labor 
leaders come from “big labor.” 
But by the same token we need 
in this country today, leaders. We 
need men who have had experience 
in doing business with thousands 
of people, making big decisions, 
and looking at things from an ob- 
jective point of view—not tied to 
any one segment. A man given a 
job like that has to look at the 
over-all point of view. And I 
think that Mr. Wilson is doing a 
marvelous job. If you would check 
and talk to him— perhaps you 
might say you wouldn’t talk to 
him—but if you would talk to him 
for awhile I’m quite sure you’d see 
that his point of view is an objec- 
tive one. 


Mr. Denny: I’d like to point out 
to both speakers that this question 
of bigness involves both labor and 
management. It’s a pretty big 
business—mobilizing this country. 
And Mr. Hayes maybe, and Mr. 
Whitney, we need both big labor 
and big business to run a big gov- 
ernment enterprise. Mr. Hayes? 


Mr. Hayes: Well, I would like 
to make this comment in con- 
nection with Mr. Whitney’s state- 
ment. I have talked with Mr. Wil- 
son quite often in the past four ‘or 
five weeks and I’ve also talked 
to some of Mr. Wilson’s asso- 
ciates, some of the top people in 
industry in the United States who, 
incidentally, made this very sig- 
nificant statement, that the first 
light, the first hope in this entire 
mobilization’s situation came when 
Mr. Wilson was appointed mobili- 
zation director. 


Mr. Whitney: That’s very true. 


Mr. Strout: Mr. Whitney, I think 
we all want to get away from per- 
sonalities and see if we can’t find 


some healing compromise on this 
thing.. I’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion. How do you feel about a 
labor representative having a posi- 
tion equal in importance to in- 


dustry in the mobilization set up? 


Mr. Whitney: Well, I don’t 
object and I don’t think industry 
objects to having a labor repre- 
sentative providing he takes an 
objective point of view. I don’t 
see how any labor representative 
can take a job in Government and 
do a job and still keep his job 
in his own union. That seems to 
be the crux of the matter. As we 
have read in the press and fol- 
lowed through on reports, the 
labor man hesitates to give up his 
job with the union. Now we can 
cite many examples—I don’t want 
to get into personalities unless 
necessary, but JI don’t see how 
anybody can serve two masters— 
I believe that Mr. Wilson was 
right in giving up his job; I be- 
lieve Mr. Clay was right in giving 
up his, and so on down the line. 
I know that a lot of businessmen 
in this country have given up their 
jobs and gone to work in the 
Government and [I hope that labor, 
too, will do it the same way. 


And if they do, I’m quite sure that, - 


with that objective point of view, 
looking at it from the over-all pic- 
ture rather than from an individual 
segment’s picture, labor will be 
welcomed, industry will be wel- 
comed, distribution will be wel- 
comed, and 


Mr. Hayes: Well, Mr. Whitney, 
you certainly have been misin- 
formed, because labor has never 
taken a position ever since the 
beginning of this controversy that 
its representatives, if and when 
appointed to governmental 
agencies or mobilization agencies, 


so will the farmer. 


would not leave their labor union 
In fact, we have made it very 
clear that we would. And I think 
also that labor union representa 
tives, labor union officers, can be 
just as objective in their thinking 
and in their activities as represen 
tatives of industry. That’s’ wha 
we're asking for. We're asking fos 
that kind of balance. We don’ 
want a one-sided program. We 
want balance. We’re not opposec 
to industry being there, but we 
want to be there also. 


Mr. Henry: Mr. Hayes, Mr. Wil 
son has been reported “as sayings 
that he’s perfectly willing to ap 
point a labor representative on the 
policy level and he’s waiting fot 
you to nominate one. 


Mr. Hayes: Yes, that’s true tha 
Mr. Wilson, now, is ready to ap 
point a labor representative t 
what he calls the “top policy level’ 
in his organization. However, tha 
was not true, when labor first mad 
that proposal. In fact, Mr. Wilsos 
told us very definitely that he dic 
not intend to appoint a labor rep 
resentative to the top policy leve 
in his organization. 


Mr. Henry: But if he’s now will 
ing why are you not willing t 
nominate a candidate? 


Mr. Hayes: Because in the mean 
time all of the controversies whic 
are now existent broke out. In th 
meantime they made decisions witl 
regard to manpower. They mad 
decisions with regard to wag 
stabilization. They made decision 
with regard to price control, al 
of which were unworkable an 
inequitable, 


Mr. Whitney: In other word: 
Mr. Hayes, you orginally remarke 
that the fact that this was a goo: 
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seriod for labor, and for the people 
as well, around the country—dur- 
ng this era when the labor leaders 
who had walked out were not 
called on—you feel now that situa- 
ion has changed to the detriment 
luring that period, where if they 
1ad stayed in office and pulled to- 
xether this situation would not 
rave developed. 


| Mr. Hayes: Again, Mr. Whitney, 
you misunderstand. I said that after 
ve pulled out—if that’s what you 
‘all it—after we pulled out of the 


vestibule in the agencies that we ° 


were in, then we apparently made 
ome progress. But we did not 
vithdraw until Mr. Wilson made 
is manpower decision, Mr. John- 
ton made some decisions with re- 
xatd to wage stabilization, and 
vir. DiSalle made decisions with 
égard to price control. Many of 
hose decisions have been modified, 
at least we've been promised 
iat they would be modified, just 
cause we withdrew our people 
rom those agencies. 


Mr. Strout; Mr. Whitney, I 
yonder if I could change the sub- 
ect now and ask you’ something 
bout industry instead of labor. 
Xo you feel that corporate profits 
re now too large? 


Mr. Whitney: No, I don’t be- 
ause corporate profits are based 
n sales. A lot of people try to 
e corporate profits to a lot of 
uings. But we salesmen of 
merica know that nobody gets 
aid until somebody makes a sale. 
Ve have a job of selling the goods 
oth of labor and management. 
hat’s our job. 

I think CIO told us, back in 
946, that every salesman on the 
verage in this country keeps 33 
eople at work—that is, if you 


go back to the mine, the florist, 


the chap who is getting the copper 
out, and the lumberman and so 
forth. So that when a salesman 
makes a sale of an automobile he 
is not just selling a car, he’s sell- 
ing the fruits of all the labor of 
the people—from Malaya. planta- 
tions where the rubber was grown 
—all of that comes into the sale 
of that car. We know that that 
sale is important. We know that 
the sales of General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, or General Foods, 
or any other—even a small busi- 
ness in this country—ali of those 
sales are what keeps that company 
going. Those are the things that 
create profits. / 

Now we also know that based 
on the profits, based on the sales, 
the profits after taxes at the pres- 
ent time are exactly a nickel out 
of every dollar of sales—that’s the 
average of all companies in the 
country—a nickel out of every 
dollar. Now we have made surveys, 
the labor people have made sur- 
veys, the Department of Com- 
merce has made surveys, and 
they've asked the American public, 
“How much do you think a com- 
pany should be privileged to 
make on their sales?” And you 
will find that the American public 
says that ten cents on a dollar, 
ten per cent is not unreasonable. 
And that, incidentally, is exactly 
what Congress passed here not so 
long ago—ten cents on every dol- 
lar for a war contract. 


Mr. Hayes: Mr. Whitney, in the 
last 11 years corporate profits, after 
taxes, increased 340 per cent. In the 
same period of time wages, straight 
time hourly wages, before profits, 
incidentally, increased 140 per cent. 
On the basis of those facts and on 
the basis of your answer — your 


previous answer — do you then 
agree that wages are too low? 


Mr. Whitney: Well, I agree that 
the sales of these companies then 
ate too low. Let’s take fifty years 
ago, when a few fellows got to- 
gether and decided they wanted to 
go into the automobile industry. 
They weren’t thinking about the 
future roads of the country or the 
henefiting of humanity. And yet 
those fellows went out after profits. 
That was their idea—to generate 
profits and to make a dollar, so 
to speak. Well, a lot of people 
said that was terrible. But some of 
them failed, and some went on, 
and a few of them even became 
millionaires. Those fellows de- 
veloped these large corporations 
and automobile companies and 
they built them out of profits, out 
of big profits. Now, today, there 
ate eight million people employed 
in this country in the automotive 
industry, and those companies that 
are related to the automotive in- 
dustry, that owe their direct sup- 
port to the fact that somebody 
went out after profits. We've got 
to keep profits providing they’re 
plowed back into industry. That 
we're not worried about as long 
as they are kept and plowed back 


‘into industry because when they 


are plowed back into industry it 
comes back to the wage earner. 
And I want to say, Mr. Hayes, that 
both industry and labor has a com- 
mon interest there because we in 
the sales field know that if the 
laborer is well paid he’s industry’s 
best customer. 


Mr. Hayes: Well, Mr. Whitney, 
that was not an answer to my ques- 
tion. In the last 11 years profits 
have exceeded wages by 200 per 
cent and my question was in the 
light of that fact and your answer 
to the previous question do you 
think now that wages should be in- 
creased to catch up with. profits? 

Mr. Whitney: No, I don’t be- 
lieve that wages in part should be 
tied to profits at all. I think that 
wages should be tied to sales. I 
think that wages might be tied to 
cost of living. I have a CIO News 
here and I’d like to read from Mr, 
Reuther—but I won’t take the time 
—he says that wages should -be 
tied to the cost of living. Now 
you want to tie wages to profits. 
I don’t think that’s entirely fair. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Mr. Whitney. We'll start with 
questions from the audience. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man; Mr, Whitney, do you be- 
lieve present price controls are fair 
to business? 

Mr. Whitney: Present price con- 
trols are fair to business? No, I 
don’t believe that present price 
controls are fair to business, nor 
do I believe that present wage 
controls are fair to labor. But this 
is a democracy. I had the privilege 
or the unhappy experience of 
having lived under Hitler in Eu- 
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rope when National Socialism wa: 
in vogue. And I’ve seen what it i: 
for a dictator to take over 3 
country and say this is the way 
it’s going to be. This is a democ 
racy where people work at thing; 
and they work together at things 
There is no right and wrong way 
to control. We don’t like controls 
There isn’t a man in this room tha 
likes controls. I know Mr. Haye: 
here doesn’t like them anymore 


in industry likes them. But with 
is a democracy and we operate 
a democratic manner. We try, 
prove and try, we prove and 
, we prove and try. There isn’t 
, fairness in the picture, it’s a 
2stion of arriving at the goal 
ts satisfactory to the most. And 

try it in a democratic way 
her than in an arbitrary and 


alitarian way. 
Mir. Hayes: Well, Mr. Whitney, 
certainly agree with you as far 
dictators are concerned and 
t's what we're so concerned 
ut in our country and in our 
bilization effort. We’re opposed 
turning that over to anyone 
’s going to dictate the policy 
all of the American people. 
. ‘in connection with your 
wer to the question that was 
asked, why don’t you believe 
- present price control is satis- 
ery to industry? For what rea- 
isn’t it satisfactory? 
iv, Whitney: Well, for the first 
on it hasn’t had enough time 
set started. After all I think 
e controls have only been put 
effect since some time in Janu- 
and a couple of months in 
economy is a very short per- 
We're working at it. I know 
certain industries are taking 
n the chin today with inven- 
6s loaded. I know of the larg- 
department stores in the field 
have cut back on their buy- 
Now they represent the pub- 
they buy for their customers 
they call the public. And they 
already stopped buying at 
prices. We had a strike in 
‘York the other day where the 
ewives refused to buy meat 
ase the price is too high. We 
; those things are coming 
x and that the spiral of infla- 
is being stopped by the pres- 
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ent controls, not adequately, no, 
but there is a job ahead and we've 
got to do it together. 


Mr. Hayes: Vd like to comment 
very briefly. Good gracious, Mr. 
Whitney, who is tesponsible for 
the prices that you are complaining 
about? Certainly it isn’t labor. 
Certainly it isn’t our wages that 
are responsible for those prices. 
It’s your very own people. It’s 
in one group of your people. 

Mr. Whitney: I don’t want to 
interrupt you but I believe that a 
guy by the name of Joe Stalin is 
more responsible for the high 
prices in this country than any one 
individual. 


Mr. Hayes: I don’t believe that 
you could convince the average 
American housewife that that’s a 
fact, when she sees profits of in- 
dustry in the United States. And if 
there isn’t enough in that margin 
of profit to reduce prices to a 
reasonable level then there’ is 
something wrong with that kind 
of method. : 


Lady: My question is to Mr. 
Hayes. Food prices keep fising. 
Mr. Hayes, what is holding up 
effective price control? 


Mr. Hayes: Well, I think that 
the Defense Production Act is the 
number one cause. Then I also 
think that the thinking of the 
Price Stabilizer is the second 
cause. I don’t think any honest 
effort has been made at all to 
eyén attempt to control the prices 
that are controllable under the De- 
fense Production Act. And the 
price control policy that we have 
at the present time is unworkable. 
It’s impossible to enforce it. On 
the other hand, the rigid wage con- 
trol that we have at the present 
time is being enforced by every 
employer in the United States. 


And the price control policy is un- 
enforceable even with a hundred 
thousand enforcers. 


Mr. Whitney: Mr. Hayes, I 


think that the person who is going, 


to control both of them is the 
American housewife and the 
American consumer. They’re “the 
ones who are going to control the 
prices because, after all, a manu- 
facturer—a fellow selling to a 
consumer—can only charge what 
that consumer wants to pay. No- 
body in this country has to buy 
anything. And if American in- 
dustry would step back and give 
it an opportunity I’m sure that, the 
customer would have a chance—if 
these prices continue to rise—the 
customer, as they did in New York 
on meat prices here recently, was 


the one who pulled the ceiling off 


the meat prices. 

Mr. Hayes: Ym pleasantly sur- 
prised Mr. Whitney. Are you 
proposing a consumer strike? 


Mr. Whitney: Mr. Hayes, the 
‘consumer strikes many times. The 
consumer is the one who votes for 
people 
manufacture and the products that 
American industry sells. You know 
we make a great to-do in this 
country about elections every two 
years. The fact is we give the 
four 
hours off to go out and pull a 
little lever and vote for their can- 
didate. Do you know that every 
day in this country more people 
vote for the two leading brands of 
cigarettes—and pay 22 cents to 
vote—more people vote for the 
two leading brands of cigarettes 
than vote for the President of the 
that the 
American public does strike and 
I think that they strike everytime 
they think the prices are too high. 
And I think that they will strike 


the products that your 


American public three or 


United States. I think 


and, after all, they’re the ones wh 
are going to control inflation. | 

Man: Mr. Whitney, you spol 
of the need for objectivity in o1 


defense and mobilization official 
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Are you aware that Mr. Wilson 
drawing a large pension from G 
that General Clay and Mr. Joh 
ston are still drawing their salari 
from Continental Can and Moti 
Picture Producers Associatio 
does that make them objective? 
Mr. Whitney: 1 think it mak 
it more objective than wh 
they’re in a position, as was a re 
resentative of labor here not 
long ago that, while he was on t 
Wage Stabilization Board, he w 
also running a strike, or preps 
ing for a strike in the text 
union. Now I don’t say that a m 
who has worked all his 1 
shouldn’t get a pension. That's 
right. That’s part of the thin 
that you and labor are fighting | 
and we in industry are fighti 
for. That’s true. But I don’t f 
that that takes away from the « 
jectivity of men like Mr. Wils 
and Mr. Johnston and Mr. Clay 
Mr. Hayes: Well, I certaii 
should correct the statement méz 
by Mr. Whitney for fear it ¥ 
leave a wrong impression. ; 
members of the Wage Stabili 
tion Board were serving on a pz 
time basis, and the industry r 
resentatives, the labor represer 
tives, and the public represer 
tivs, were being paid from ot 
sources while they were serving 
the board. And I don’t beli 
that that is a parallel situation 
the situation that the questio 
brought up a few moments ago 
Mr. Henry: Mr. Hayes, I'd } 
to veer off just a bit on your 
vorite Washington subject, nam 
politics. Labor now seems to h 
a rather serious grievance aga 


. Truman and his administra- 
1. Pm wondering if you would 
e to speculate on how much 
t might be projected into the 
2 period. 
Mr. Hayes: I would care to 
culate if I knew, but I don’t 
yw. I really don’t know. 
Man: Mr. Whitney, with 60 
lion people employed don’t 
i believe labor should have 
ial representation on this mo- 
ization program? 
ur. Whitney: Equal representa- 
2 with what? 
Mian: All over the boards, if the 
tds consisted, by a way of il- 
‘ration, of 12, there would be 
ee from labor, three from man- 
ment, and three from the pub- 
At it is now, the three are 
nitely from industry who are 
ming: the whole show, with 
se powers than the President of 
United States. 
“ir. Whitney: Thank you very 
ch for your question. I would 
> to know how the people in 
iculture feel about representa- 
2. I would, also, like to know 
x the small business people, 
> have three million establish- 
ats, and in which they work— 
re of them work 72 hours a 
2k—and pay their own em- 
yees a lot more than they get 
mselves. I would also like to 
yw about distributions’ repre- 
tation on this board. I think 
t all of us—we’re trying to look 
this thing from the point of a 
ce-time policy. We need com- 
ition in this country. That’s 
>, The fact that labor is after 
at labor wants, that industry is 
tecting, let’s say, the stock- 
der, the salesmanager, he’s out 
ng to sell his product, all right, 
re all in it competing. That’s 
. But when the chips are down 
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and you’ve got somebody with 
pistol at your head, we thin 


a 
k 


that’s the time to get together. 
Never mind talking about repre- 
sentation, or what have you, we 
want to get in there and work to- 


gether. 


Mr. Hayes: Again, I think I’ve 
got to correct a false impression. 


Labor has never taken a positio 


that all of the segments of our 


society should not participate i 
the 


contrary is true. We 


n 


n 


mobilization program. The 
believe all 


should. We don’t think that the 


job should be left to 


industry 
alone. And insofar as the farmer 
is concerned we think that there 


ate both industry or both em- 


ployers and labor in 


all to the farm employers bein 


represented through the employer 


representatives, farm labor bein 


represented through the labor 


groups. We think everyone shoul 


be heard, and we think the voice 
of the plain people in this country 
’s 


is the important voice and that 
the voice that has not been hear 
up to the present time. 

Mr. Whitney: Mr. Hayes, 
think that’s a very good point. 
think that’s an excellent poin 


Would you people in labor be 
willing to have one man from un- 


organized labor on the board? 


Mr. Hayes: Yes, certainly we 
We are very much con- 


would. 


cerned about the unorganize 


workers who are at a tremendous 


kind of 


disadavantage in this 


program. 


the farm 
groups. We have no objection at 


g 


g 
d 


d 
I 


I 
t. 


d 


Man: Mr. Whitney, granted that 
a consumer can elect whether or 
not he wants to buy cigarettes dur- 


ing a day, how does he continue 


a 


strike against high prices for basic 


foods when his kids get hungry? 
Mr. Whitney: Well, that’s 


a 


a 


very good question and I think the 
problem is this: We on the sales 
side, if the prices get too high, our 
job is to see that those prices don’t 
get too high. But the only problem 
we have today is the problem of 
being faced with a lot more de- 
mand than we have supply. That's 
all! On a regular economy that 
would not take place, but as soon 
as these controls catch up I’m 
quite sure that the prices will stay 
in line with the price ability the 
person has to pay. 


Mr. Hayes; Mr. Whitney, y 
evidently lost track of the fact th 
70 million families in the Unit 
States are living on an income 
less than two thousand dollars 
year. 

Mr. Denny: Well, thank you M 
Hayes, Bob Whitney, Richa 
Strout, John Henry and tk 
splendid audience here. 

Plan to be with us next we 
and every week at the sound of fl 
Crier’s Bell. 


* 


BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


' On this page we take you “behind the scenes” of America’s Tou 
Meeting. We will welcome your questions about the program and yoi 
suggestions on what phases interest you most. 


——yh 


Recently, when Town Meeting 
extended its air time to forty-five 
minutes, a flood of congratulatory 
wires and letters came into our 
office from prominent men and 
women from all over the country. 

Paul G. Hoffman, President of 
The Ford Foundation, wrote: 
“There never has been a time of 
greater need for a complete under- 
standing of the critical issues with 
which we are now faced. America’s 
Town Meeting, through a full dis- 
cussion of these issues by informed 
people, can make a great contribu- 
tion to such understanding. .. .” 

Senators Wayne Morse, Margaret 
Chase Smith, Herbert H. Lehman 
and other Congressmen reiterated 
the mounting necessity for intel- 
ligent public discussion, citing the 
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value of our Tuesday night broa 
In of Senate 
Smith: “It is a vitally needed pul 


cast. the words 
lic service that does much to hel 
people find the right answers ; 
these times of bitter name callin; 
tragic confusion and great danger, 

Labor leaders, businessmen, re] 
resentatives of women’s groups an 
clergymen alike have joined i 
gratifying approval. It is good ¢ 
have such universally warm suj 
port for ihe job we’ve set out to di 

But even greater encouragemet 
—and these leaders would be tk 
first to agree—comes from th 
thoughtfully critical mail pourin 
in weekly from all of you listener 
(No fewer than 38,000 letters sine 
ist!) pelt the 
evidence we have that Town Mee 


January is sures 


g discussions are helping people 
_ their thinking at a time when 
ise decisions are so much needed. 
You probably have not realized 
yw urgently we need your help 
turn. The broadcast of February 
th, titled “How Can We Stop 
ising Prices?” brought out a 
ajor problem now being faced by 
i of us. Unhappily, generally 
ounting costs have affected Town 
eeting when it is more-than-ever 
sential to maintain the highest 
undards. In order to carry on 
wn Hall’s work during this 
cal year ending April 30th, we 
ast raise a total of $60,000 from 
iong our friends. Most people 
> not aware of this fact, because 
» cannot appeal for funds over 


s air. 


We are, therefore, making the 
strongest possible appeal for help. 
We need contributions in all 
amounts — $1 - $5 - $10 - $25 - 
$100 - $500. Which one of these 
amounts will you contribute? 

In a recent comment on Town 
Meeting, Walter Reuther ‘wrote: 
“Public debate before an audience 
of millions on vital issues is worth- 
When our 


country is in a state of national 


while at any time. 
emergency, it is essential. Amer- 
icans always step up to their re- 
sponsibilities in time of peril when 
they know the ‘Who, What, When, 
Where and Why’... .” 

Your dollars will help all of us 
come up with these vital answers. 
We know you will do your best. 


‘ntlemen: 


To help America’s Town Meeting of the Air maintain its important 
atribution to our democratic way of life, I enclose: 


Special Note: Gifts to Town Meeting are allowable deductions in computing 
eral and most State income taxes. Checks should be made payable to 
Town Hall, Inc., and forwarded to 123 West 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“HOW CAN WE CLEAN UP COLLEGE SPORTS?” 
Program of March 13 


Speakers 
Wm. Zeckendorf, Max Lerner, John W. Bunn and Paul Gallico 


* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 


cast as space allows. 


You ave invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 


The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 


not later than Thursday fellowing the program. 


publish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we may 


PAY THE PLAYERS 


The colleges should pay the 
players on their teams. . . . That 
is the only thing that will stop the 
bribes. — J. H. Wacconer, Win- 
field, Kansas. 


MORAL TRAINING 


The broadcast on the subject of 
cleaning up college sports was 
intriguing listening. (I consider) 
Max Lerner’s viewpoint a true and 
basic commentary on the life of 
our time. Too many young people 
today — and old people too — are 
interested only in security. The 
usual refrain is, ‘“What’s in it for 
me?” As a teacher in the public 
schools, I try to point out that 
risk, adventure, creativeness, and 
seizing opportunities are qualities 
that make a foundation stone for 
serviceable lives. I try to instill 
in the student a sense of values. 
College sports would never go 
astray if every student had a 
proper sense of values——Howarp 
E. CAPELING, Flint, Michigan. 


Your broadcast on crime in 
amateur athletics will do a lot of 
good. I knew intimately a business 
man who drilled his sons from 
their earliest days of understand- 
ing always to be on their 
honor and, if tempted, to be true 
to themselves if they expected to 
be happy and successful and able 
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to look any man in the eye with- 
out fear. How many of us fathers 
in this country have gone out of 
out way to take the time to drill 
our sons in this fundamental re. 
quisite for a sound and enduring 
American way of life? Let each 
answer to himself. — Harry E 
Burier, Oakland, California. 

Long before a boy reaches col. 
lege his standard of morals i: 
pretty well set. If he is dishonest, 
as most of us are, all he is con 
cerned about is whether or not he 
can afford to take the chance of 
being caught. We teach one sét 
of morals by our words and a 
totally different kind with our 
actions, Just how many people de 
you know that you can depend on 
to tell the truth under all condi- 
tions?—Mrs., NeELiE E. Lyons, 
Rogers, Arkansas. 


CLEAN UP GAMBLING 


It is up to the adults of thi 
country to clean up gambling, and 
I hope the people with authority 
would do it so the young people 
can keep sports from con: 
tamination by the headlines. Those 
fellows who threw the basketball 
games have their punishment, and 
no amount of monetary fine could 
be worse than their living with 
their own consciences every day.— 
Mr. AND Mrs. RALPH Baze, Osco. 


Illinois. 
- 


